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The 
Husbandmen’s Prayer 


QyUR FATHER in heaven, Lord of 
field and forest, hill and stream, 
we thank thee for the manifestation 
of thy power in all growing things. 
Fruitful soil, quickening sunlight, 
favorable rains are thy good gifts to 
us. As thou hast made us to have 
dominion over all the work of thy 
hands, help us by thy spirit to enter 
into our heritage, esteeming it a high 
calling to be thy husbandmen. Help 
us to be mindful of thy partnership 
in all the cultivation of our gardens 
and the care of our flocks. And when 
the ground hath brought forth plenti- 
fully, may we know that thou hast 
given us our daily bread and give thee 
thanks, in Jesus name. Amen. 


—Hiupa L. Ives in C.R.F. Bulletin, 
The Philippines 


More Than Daily Bread 
Is Needed 


By FLEMMIE P. KITTRELL* 


® According to the latest report re- 
leased by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of United Nations more 
than one-half of the world is still 
hungry. The world’s population has 
grown two hundred million in the last 
ten years. Each year there are an- 
other twenty million people to be fed; 
each day, another 55,000. The growth 
of population continues to keep ahead 
of the world food supply. The net re- 
sult is that we have more people hun- 
gry now than ever before. This is true 
in spite of United Nations’ help and 
our own Point IV program. How can 
we rid the world of hunger and con- 
stant fear of famine? 

Food is 
primarily 
for life and 
that we 
must have. 
And yet, 
one must 
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constantly remind one’s self that man 
cannot live by bread alone. Bread is 
necessary to sustain life, but what 
shall one do with life after having 
sustained it? The statement of Jesus, 
“T have come that you may have life 
and that you may have it more abun- 
dantly,” is central in the theme that 
I would like to explore here. What 
is the abundant life? How can one 
achieve it? 

The abundant life implies that one 
has a true knowledge of the laws that 
govern the universe and possesses the 
techniques and skills in knowing how 
to deal with his environment for his 
best physical, social, and _ spiritual 
needs. He will be concerned not only 
with the how of living but with the 
why of living. The individual will di- 
rect his activities to social ends of a 
high order and will share his re- 
sources wholeheartedly with all mem- 
bers of the human race. 

The abundant life means also that 
there will be time for fine social inter- 
course, enjoyment of the arts, and 
spiritual reflection. How does one at- 
tain this kind of life? Certainly not 
by just wishing for it nor talking 
about it but by definite planning for 
particular goals. 

We can all have an abundant life, 
and the place to begin is with the 
family group. The family is the pri- 
mary agency that influences the basic 
health and personality structure of 
each individual. Families have the big- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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gest job in the world and the most 
complicated. They function in the 
areas from which we get our strength 
to carry on as we build the democratic 
way of life. Yet, the family is thought 
of in such a casual way that we of- 
ten forget its significance as it relates 
to human welfare and world progress. 

Let us look at the family from the 
standpoint of the early years of the 
child. As soon as he is born, he begins 
to develop habits and social behavior 
which lay the foundation for his whole 
life. Whether these habits shall be 
good or bad rests with the parents 
and others of the family group. These 
patterns and learnings come about in 
the child’s small family world. They 
are associated with eating, sleeping, 
dressing, general personal hygiene, 
and the love he receives from the 
folks around him. If the child has an 
abundance of love, he will develop a 
sense of security and will not need to 
spend the rest of his life seeking for it 
through power or prestige in one way 
or another. 

We now know from abundant re- 
search that if a child does not have a 
feeling of security, growing out of all- 
embracing love, nothing else can take 
its place. Abundant food, clothing, 
and housing can neither singly nor all 
together make up for this loss. If this 
be true, how can we bring about the 
abundant life we seek? 

First of all, provision must be made 
in all our foreign programs of mutual 
aid for homemaking education. This 
is not to be confused with homecrafts 
(knitting, sewing, basketry, etc.) as 
important as these are. This type of 
education must be concerned with the 
activities of the home as a whole and 
the development and organization of 
family life in all its aspects—physical, 
biological, economic, social, esthetic, 
and spiritual. Moreover, it will be in- 
terested not only in what factors af- 
fect human development within the 
home but will be concerned with ex- 
tra-mural change in intra-mural life. 

Homemaking education must be 
concerned not only in teaching people 
how to do a particular job but also 
how to develop a social function as 
members of the family and of society. 
To do a good job men, women, and 
children must be included in the total 
program. Plans and procedures must 
be worked out in detail with aims and 
objectives clearly in mind. 

At the same time there must be a 
broad base of formal education made 
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... bread is necessary to sustain 
life, but what shall one do with 
life after having sustained it? 


easily available for all the people. 
This is the only way that long-time 
goals and gains can be realized. This 
is the way that real progress is made 
toward the abundant life. Women 
must be encouraged and helped to 
secure broad and specific education to 
improve their homes and community 
living. 

We now have the knowledge to help 
us solve many of our social, economic, 
and physical problems. The question 
that we need to ask ourselves is this, 
Will we use our knowledge to solve 
our problems? I hope the answer is 
yes. Supplying more food without 
those attributes discussed above is 
not the answer. Man cannot live by 
bread alone. 


The Morrow 
Experimental Plots 


® The Morrow Plots established at | 


the University of Illinois in 1876 are 
America’s oldest experimental field. 
The plots have become the center of 
much interest because of their age 
and because they help to answer fun- 
damental questions in regard to the 
effects of various systems of cropping 
upon crop yields. 

According to Agronomist F. C. 
Bauer, who now supervises the plots, 
the yield of corn for the year 1951 
ranged from 12.6 bushels per acre to 
119.9 bushels, according to the crop- 
ping system and soil treatment given. 

One plot of corn has been grown 
continuously since beginning the ex- 


periment. No manure or other ferti- — 
lizer has been given. In the year 1888 © 
(the earliest for which records are © 


available) the yield of corn was 54.3 _ 
bushels per acre. The yield trend since — 
then has been downward. In 1949 it 
was 20.0 bushels per acre on that plot. 

On another all-corn plot which has 


received farm manure, lime, and phos- — 
phate since 1904 the 1949 yield was — 


63.8 bushels per acre. 


On a third plot a three-year rota- _ 


tion of corn, oats, and clover has been 
followed. The 1949 yield here was 72.7 
bushels. Where manure, lime, and 


phosphate were used along with the - 


corn, oats, and clover rotation, the 
corn yield in 1949 was 103.9 bushels. 

In discussing the results Professor 
Bauer points out the value of vertical 
or intensive farming which results in 


high yields per acre. In the above in- — 


stance it would take five acres of all- 
corn land to produce as much as one 
acre with a three-year rotation of 
corn, oats, and clover with manure, 
lime, and phosphate. This experiment 
is of special relevance to densely pop- 


ulated areas where there is a shortage 


of farm land.—I.W.M. 


DUMONT CLARKE 


@ The Rev. Dumont Clarke, religious 
director of the Farmers Federation in 
Asheville, North Carolina, has been 
named Man of the Year in Service to 
Southern Agriculture by The Progres- 
sive Farmer, it was announced in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Chief reason for honoring Dr. Clarke 
is his work in promoting the Lord’s 
Acre movement in the rural South 
The Lord’s Acre plan provides that 
church members plant tracts of land 
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to some crop, tend it, harvest it, and 


give the proceeds to the church. 


For twenty-two years, however, he 


has been religious director of the 
Farmers Federation, a cooperative 
organization covering a large number 
of western North Carolina counties. 

He has worked unceasingly on pro- 
moting the Lord’s Acre plan. It is 


now being practiced in nearly every — 


state of the Union and in many mis- 
sion fields. 


_ Extension Program Plan in Sarawak 


@ Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Harris, 
Methodist lay missionaries, arrived in 
Kapit, Sarawak, to begin service on 
April 23, 1952. Mr. Harris is an expe- 
rienced agricultural extension worker, 
having served for some years in Flor- 
ida. Mrs. Harris is a teacher. While 
studying the Dyak language, Mr. 
Harris has been at work on a five-year 
plan for agricultural mission service 
in that area. He has recently shared 
with us a copy of his carefully-de- 
signed plan. It shows both the cau- 
tion and the foresight of a skilled 
agricultural extension worker. 

Mr. Harris observes that farming in 
Sarawak has a primitive touch. Ex- 
cept for the knife which is used for 
clearing the farm site of timber and 
underbrush, the only farm tool is a 
sharpened stick. The stick is used as 
a dibble for planting grain. For the 
first two or three years the fields still 
have partly-burned timber and stumps 
on them. Often it is difficult to tell 
where a farm ends and where the 
forest begins. 

Rice is the one and only crop. Oc- 
casionally corn is planted at the same 
time as the rice in order to help the 
people tide over lean periods between 
planting and the harvest. Fern tops 
and other forms of vegetation from 
the forest are used, but the use of 
vegetables is negligible. 

According to Mr. Harris the prac- 
tice of animism “has influenced every 
area of life and has great and damag- 
ing effects on the principle means of 
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support, farming.” 

There are two parts to the plan 
which he hopes to follow. The first 
deals with practical projects and pos- 
sible measures of procedure in devel- 
oping literacy, health, family gardens, 
food products, livestock, and home 
and family living. 

The second section deals with basic 
objectives and goods. Chief among 
these are: 


1. To raise the economic, spiritual, 
and social status of the people through 
a Christian-based program of agricul- 
tural and rural development. 


2. To develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram for rural development as will 
best meet the needs of the locality. 


3. To serve communities through a 
program of extension: travel to the 
communities and work with the peo- 
ple in their own environment where 
true-to-life situations are met and 
dealt with. 


4. To train for community leader- 
ship through adult leadership train- 
ing meetings, institutes, etc. 


5. To organize adult literacy classes. 


6. To cooperate with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Education in bringing about 
a rising standard of living for the 
people. 

7. To demonstrate soil-building and 
soil-conserving practices. 


8. To demonstrate the use and value 
of: improved disease-resistant vari- 


. . . Often it is hard to tell where the 
farm ends and where the forest begins. 


—Methodist Prints 


Harvest Festival 
Muttathoor, South India 


@ We have just had three exciting 
days of Harvest Festival, the annual 
event attended by Christians from 
thirty villages. They camp in a grove 
near here, where a palm-leaf pavilion 
is erected for meetings. It is a cross 
between a camp meeting and a coun- 
try fair. 

One night a neighboring missionary 
brought his battery and projector and 
showed new movies, both religious 
and agricultural, until 1:00 am. The 
next night a group of teachers acted 
out the drama of David in real village 
style, sung throughout like grand 
opera. It lasted from 10:00 p.m. to 
4:00 am. I sat through it fascinated 
to see how the story had been trans- 
lated into a real Indian drama! 

—CHARLOTTE B. WYCKOFF 


eties of seed: improved livestock and 
poultry; fertilizers and composting. 


9. To improve the general health 
of home and community: better sani- 
tation and hygiene; beautification of 
home and surroundings; conirol of flies 
and mosquitoes. 


10. To explore the possibility of 
native crafts as a means of additional 
family income. 

11. To strive to work with the fam- 
ily as a unit to bring about desirable 
changes in home and family life. 

12. To enhance the possibilities for 
church and school self-support through 
increased family income. 


Mr. Thomas A. Harris 
—Methodist Prints 


® Our work consists of educational, 
agricultural, community, and religious 
services, all closely interrelated. I 
shall describe each of these briefly. 


Education 


There are some who hesitate to see 
agricultural work tied in with an edu- 
cational institution. However, we 
doubt that the problem can be effec- 
tively tackled at the present time 
without developing an educational 
center. The need for education in ru- 
ral Cuba is tremendous. In the prov- 
ince of Oriente only sixteen per cent 
of the boys of school age, five to four- 
teen years, were in school in 1942-43. 
There is a complete absence of voca- 
tional training, and the majority of 
children who do attend school go only 
to the fourth grade. 

The vocational course is for three 
years and includes agriculture and 
farm mechanics (home economics for 
the girls), an academic program com- 
parable to high school and religious 
courses. All the students work four 
hours a day and have about four hours 
of class work. 


Agriculture 


_ There are many schools which have 
farms, but in our case our farm has a 
school! We are interested in the agri- 
cultural program not as something to 
help finance education but as a means 
by which we can project an agricul- 
tural program. 

Bit by bit we have developed our 
program as needs have dictated. It 
would be wonderful if we did not 
have to offer other courses but sim- 
ply vocational and religious ones. 
However, reading, mathematics, and 
science are essential in order to under- 
stand one’s community and be a good 
citizen today. 

Some wonder at having girls at an 
agricultural school—nearly half of our 
students are girls. However, it has 
been shown that the woman in the 
home is the key to progress in home, 
farm, or community betterment. 

The industrial part of our program 
refers especially to skills as related to 
rural life. Basic to the educational 
work is the instruction in farm shop. 
We are fortunate in having an agri- 
cultural engineer, Mr. Edgar Nesman, 
for this vital part of our church. 

The development of small indus- 
tries is also a very fertile field. For 
this work we have a competent 


*Mr. Milk is an agricultural missionary 
to Cuba under the Methodist Church. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL IN CUBA 


By RicHarp MILK* 


Cuban chemist, Sr. Humberto Diaz de 
Arce. 

We are working at some of the 
main agricultural problems of Cuba. 
Among these are: 


—Concentration of agricultural pro- 
duction on a few major crops (large- 
ly in the hands of big operators), 
such as sugar, tobacco, coffee; 

—A monoculture in virtually every 
area; 

—Failure to provide for local food 
production; 

—Periodic droughts; 


—Lack of improved varieties of crops; 

—Soil conservation; 

—Experiments with earth silos; 

—Cooperative credit for small farm 
operations; 

—Extension and field plot demonstra- 
tions; 

—Ignorance of simple rudiments of 
soil improvement; and 

—Problems of health and nutrition of 
both man and beast. 


We are fortunate in having with us 
Mr. H. A. Hermann, an able horticul- 
turist of experience in Cuba. So far 
our main efforts in agriculture have 
been in the use of trench silos, main- 
tenance farming, field crops, livestock. 


Students in wood- 
working at the 
Agricultural and 
Industrial School, 
Edgar Nesman, 

instructor. 


The Community 

We are anxious that the school be- 
come a part of the community in 
which it is located. The curriculum 
must deal with the basic problems of 
living which the people face, and we 
look forward to the development of a 
strong extension service just as soon 
as our facilities permit. 


Religion 


We realize that richer spiritual life — 


is basic to the permanent solution of 


social and economic problems. One | 


of our major objectives is the develop- 


ment of consecrated lay and volun- — 
teer workers to reveal Christ and a | 
more abundant life to rural Cuba. Fi 

In the fall of 1950 we held a two ~ 
weeks’ retreat with the teachers to — 


work out a philosophy of life and 


service as well as curriculum and | 
methods. It was agreed that our main — 
objective should be to reveal Christ — 


and his way of life. This high purpose 


will enrich the quality of our class- 


room teaching as well as the work in 
agriculture and other technical fields. 


We who are privileged to aid in the _ | 
development of this school are grate- — 


ful to the Rev. John Stroud who 
selected the school motto, “Workers 
together with God.” 


1 


| tion Methods 
| with extension methods with refer- 


Missionaries Study Agricultural 


®@ Missionaries home on furlough from 
twelve different countries, represent- 
ing nine different church boards, 
studied at Cornell University, Janu- 


ary 7th to February Ist, and at the. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., February 4th to 
12th. 

At the Cornell School for Rural 
Missionaries attention was given 
mainly to rural education, home and 
family life, soil conservation, vege- 
table gardening, poultry husbandry, 
world nutrition problems, youth work, 
and rural community development. 
Twenty were in attendance. 

The Seminar on Extension Educa- 
in Washington dealt 


+ ence to work in food production, nu- 


| trition, program planning, insect con- 


trol, and the use of volunteer lay 


' leadership. Thirty-eight were regis- 
_ tered for this course. 


Mrs. Florence Reynolds of the 


| Food and Agriculture Organization of 


United Nations was present to ac- 
quaint the missionaries with the pro- 


' gram and resources of that organiza- 


' tion. Clayton E. Whipple of the Tech- 


nical Cooperation Administration ex- 
plained the hopes and plans of the 
Point IV program. This was followed 
by a discussion as to ways and means 
by which missionaries and technical 
assistance workers on the different 


Extension and Technical Assistance 


fields can be mutually helpful. 

Professors in the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University and national leaders 
in the Extension Service in Washing- 
ton gave of their time freely as a sec- 
ond-mile service. At the closing ses- 
sion in Washington the missionaries 
presented a resolution urging church 
boards to make this study opportu- 
nity available to all rural missionaries 
as far as possible. 

These and other rural missionary 
courses are conducted under the 
auspices of the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee of the Division 
of Foreign Missions in cooperation 
with Agricultural Missions, Inc. 

—I.W.M. 


Course in Farming 


e A new course in farming was 
opened at the Rural Training Center, 
Asaba, Nigeria, January 24, 1952. The 
purpose is to train good farmers, men 
who will be Christian stewards of 
their soil and unselfish leaders in the 
fight for a better rural life. 

Students are not trained for specific 
salaried jobs. Only boys to whom land 
is available and who intend to farm 
are expected to apply. 

The present course is for two years. 
The subjects include: history of farm- 


ing, rural economics and _ sociology, 
nature study, soil and soil conserva- 
tion, farm crops and animals, poultry, 
horticulture, vegetable gardening, fer- 
tilizers and manures, farm tools and 
machines, forestry, palm oil produc- 
tion, religious instruction, English, 
music, and arithmetic. 

Most of the training is practical. As 
far as possible, classroom instruction 
is applied in the field. Each student 
operates in rotation a plot and vege- 
table garden. The center’s gardens, 
farms, orchards, poultry flocks, live- 
stock, palm oil unit, fish ponds, and 
other facilities are used for teaching 
purposes. Crafts, such as basket mak- 
ing, blacksmithing, carpentry, mechan- 
ics, thatching, and fencing, are intro- 
duced as needed in the various 
courses, 

Candidates must be at least sixteen 
years of age, have passed Standard 
VI within the past five years, and 
have the recommendation of their 
church or mission. They must have a 
sponsor who agrees to help them 
make a good beginning in farming 
upon completion of training. There 
must be land available for their use. 
Candidates must be in good health. 
Those accepted are subject to medi- 
cal examination upon arrival at the 
center. A personal interview may be 
necessary before final admission is 
made. 

The center also offers a two-year 
course in domestic science for girls 
who have passed Standard VI. 


Lutheran Rural Service 


® The Lutheran Rural Service Insti- 
tute in the Hong Kong area has 
passed through a very busy year and, 
although its spirited leader has gone 
to America, continues under compe- 
tent direction to carry out important 
tasks. Staff workers visited many 
farms during the past year, studying 
needs and giving suggestions to farm- 
ers on how to improve their output. 
Many times evangelists or Bible 
women have accompanied technical 
advisors on their visitations and some- 
times follow in their wake, in order 
to bring spiritual help to those who 
would receive it. 


Dr. Hazel Hauck leads discussion on prob- 
lems of human nutrition during the School 
of Rural Missionaries, Cornell University, 
January 1952 : 
—New York State College of Agriculture 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 


e FAO has approved and initiated 
work on 170 technical assistance proj- 
ects since funds for this work in un- 
derdeveloped countries first became 
available about a year and a half ago. 
One hundred and fifty-three are proj- 
ects for improving farming, fishing, 
forestry, nutrition, economics, and 
statistical services in forty-six indi- 
vidual countries; the remaining seven- 
teen are regional projects or training 
centers undertaken in Asia, Africa, 
the Near East, and Latin America. 

Regional projects cover a wide vari- 
ety of subjects: training centers for 
the appraisal of development proj- 
ects; plant and animal disease and 
pest control; training in forest fire 
fighting, nutrition education, and agri- 
cultural census tabulation methods; 
fisheries training centers; and rice 
breeding projects. 

Country projects are also varied. 
Ethiopia is getting help in wiping out 
rinderpest, dread animal disease. In 
Pakistan a major project involves 
widespread drainage and _ irrigation 
improvement. Fisheries experts are 
working in Chile and Brazil to expand 


THOMAS CAMPBELL 


® Mr. Campbell’s name has long been 
synonymous with better agriculture 
and improved rural life in the South. 
Soon after he was graduated from 
Tuskegee Institute in 1906, he was ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture as the first Negro farm 
demonstration agent. For forty-five 
years he has been associated with Tus- 
kegee and has devoted his entire time 
to the development of agriculture and 
rural life. He followed closely the 
ideals of Dr. Seaman A. Knapp who 
placed much stress upon improve- 
ments in home and family living as 
the ultimate goal of extension work. 

Mr. Campbell has recently received 
the Harmon Award for distinguished 
service in agriculture and the Supe- 
rior Service Award of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He is seen 
in the photograph at the right re- 
ceiving congratulations from Dr. M. 
L. Wilson, Director of Extension Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
At the right stands Dr. I. A. Derbigny, 
Vice-President of Tuskegee Institute. 


and improve the fishing industry. 

A team of forestry experts is work- 
ing in Thailand to improve sawmill 
techniques, train personnel to use 
mechanical equipment, and make a 
survey of that country’s forest re- 
sources. In Syria a home economics 
workshop held recently trained more 
than a hundred home _ economics 
teachers in homemaking, child care, 
home management, nutrition, food 
preparation and preservation. 

A total of 545 experts are called for 
on approved projects. Of this total 
141 have completed their assignments; 
165 are now in the field; eighty-eight 
are being briefed and processed and 
will take up their assignments in the 
near future; and 151 are yet to be re- 
cruited. 

Experts were recruited from forty- 
three countries, the United States, 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, and 
Canada jointly making up more than 
fifty per cent of the total. Western 
European countries as a whole sup- 
plied 195 men; Latin America twenty- 
three; Australia eight; and a number 
of other countries in the Far East and 
Near East one to two experts each. 


| 
Fellowships and scholarships have 
thus far been granted to 165 men ank 
women from thirty-one countries, in-: 
cluding sixty-nine who attended re-| 
gional training centers sponsored by, 
FAO. An additional 193 are provided 
for under signed agreements. 
Fellowships are granted by FAO 
according to the needs of the coun-: 
try. They are part of specific projects: 
started by FAO and are designed ta 
enable fellows to carry on the works 
begun by FAO experts. Selection off 
fellows is done by FAO experts after 
their arrival in the country and im 
collaboration with the recipient gov-- 
ernment. 
Thirty-one fellows from fifteen coun- 
tries are studying or have completed) 
their studies in the United States and 
Canada. Fellows are also studying at 
universities and experiment stations: 
in many other countries, both deveil-+ 
oped and underdeveloped, dependi 
on the type of experience needed. 
Funds for FAO’s technical assistance: 
program come from fifty-five cour- 
tries which have pledged eighteen mil-. 
lion dollars for 1952 for the work cf: 
the United Nations and the specialized: 
agencies participating in the programi., 
Of this amount FAO receives twenty- 
nine percent for its work in agricul- 
ture, forestry, fisheries, nutrition, and} 
rural welfare. 


Vegetable Gardening 
in the Tropics 


oe Vegetable Gardening in the Trop- 
: ics is the title of a new USS. Depart- 
.ment of Agriculture publication, the 
best in this field to be published any- 
where. The senior author is Norman 
| F. Childers, now head of the Depart- 
| ment of Horticulture at Rutgers Uni-~ 
\ versity. He was assistant director of 
| the Federal Experiment Station in 
Puerto Rico (Mayaguez) 1944-1947. 
| This bulletin of 144 pages is available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
| ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at forty cents. 
| It is listed as Circular #32 of the 
| Federal Experiment Station in Puerto 
Rico; publication date October 1950.* 
, Most of the literature on tropical 
i ‘vegetables has been of a highly empir- 
} ical nature, know-how books and bul- 


Let Us Share Worship Materials 


® Our Consultant on Rural Worship, Dr. Edward K. Ziegler, is greatly 
in need of worship programs in order that we may continue issuing the 
bulletin, “The Rural Church at Worship.” Publication has had to be tem- 
porarily suspended due to lack of materials. Dr. Ziegler would especially 
like to have rural worship programs, accounts of original or creative wor- 


ship experiences, etc. He would also like to receive from the Younger 
Churches such materials as: 


Services for Rural Life Sunday (full details) 


Harvest Festival Service Programs (full details) 

Lord’s Acre Observances 

Services of Dedication of rural churches, homes, farms, wells, 
threshing floors, etc. 

Litanies, prayers, or hymns about rural life 

Stories or accounts of ways in which baptism, communion, or 
other observances are kept in accordance with the rural 
culture and heritage. 


Please send such materials direct to Dr. Edward K. Ziegler, Consultant 
on Rural Worship, 22 South State Street, Elgin, Illinois, U.S.A. 


4 letins which only fit the place where 
| the writer had his garden. All too of- 
|, ten advice is not adaptable even at a 
comparatively short distance away, 
|, where soil and climate may be greatly 
: different. 

| This bulletin, Vegetable Gardening 
,in the Tropics, is built on a much 
{| wider base. It is founded on the prin- 
q ciples of plant growth and upon the 
i facts of temperature and rainfall 
' which are somewhat consistent the 
' world around, even though conditions 
i vary widely. The bulletin includes 
charts comparing temperature curves 
for New York, Kansas City, Los An- 
geles, and Jacksonville with those of 
four different points in Puerto Rico. 
% Another chart gives approximate 
temperature ranges for about fifty 
places in the tropics the world around. 
The effects cf differences in length of 
days are also brought out. 

While the publication goes back to 
principles, it is intensely practical. It 
tells about seeds, compost and ferti- 
lizers, water culture, windbreaks, ir- 
| Tigation, and the control of enemies. 
The concise sections on the different 
crops tell what the basic growth re- 
quirements of these various plants are 
and include practical suggestions on 
culture. 
| Of special value is the section on 
) general gardening suggestions. Here 
/ are included such practical topics as 
| location, shade and light requirements, 
spacing, drainage, and garden plan- 
| ning. There are also instructions for 


*If more convenient, missionaries over- 
1) seas may order this bulletin through Agri- 
4) cultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
| New York 10, N. Y., U.S.A.—I.W.M 


growing seedlings under varying con- 
ditions. 

The bulletin is beautifully and help- 
fully illustrated and includes nearly 
125 references to publications from all 
parts of the world. It is particularly 
significant because there are many 
countries where people do not eat 
enough vegetables and fruits to sup- 
ply the needed quota of minerals and 
vitamins. Vegetables often afford real 
possibilities in supplying both carbo- 
hydrates or energy foods and proteins, 
even though they do not rank per- 
centage-wise with animal products 
and the dry-seed crops. 

Missionaries and others in the trop- 
ics can help by example and general 
precept in leading people toward bet- 
ter nutrition by promoting the culture 
and use of vegetables. There are many 
obstacles in the way of finding a suit- 
able spot of land. Protection from 
predators all the way from insects and 
diseases to animals and even men is 
needed. There is also the difficulty of 
getting tools and seeds. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that progress does not depend upon 
establishing the perfect garden. If a 
way can be found to grow a few 
plants of tomatoes, a bit of lettuce, or 
some other crop that is adapted to 
the area in question, a valuable start 
has been made. 

—PauL WorRK 
Department of Vegetable Crops 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture 


i 


Deep Furrows 


The basic needs of men are the same 
everywhere. The Jibrail Rural Fel- 
lowship Center aims to meet both 
physical and spiritual needs. It uses 
the material world as an instrument 
and not as an end in itself. It strives 
not merely to carry the sick man on 
its back but to cure him and let him 
stand on his own feet; not merely to 
feed the poor but to teach them to 
overcome their poverty and show 
them betier ways of making a living. 
Our exiension efforts are successful 
only to the degree that they result in 
improved field and home practices. 

—S,. NEALE ALTER 


Another highly important point to 
remember in working with our neigh- 
bors in underdeveloped areas is that 
the missionaries were there ahead of 
us. Sometimes there seems to be a 
tendency to criticize them, to say that 
they “think they have a vested in- 
terest” in the people, etc. But the point 
is they do have an interest and, I be- 
lieve, a very sincere one. We have 
much: to learn from them. They de- 
serve our respect, and we need their 
cooperation. 

—-FRANK PINDER 


Report on 1952 
Rural Life Conference 


e “The most important motivation in 
man comes from religion,” said Dr. 
Raymond W. Miller, Consultant to the 
Director-General of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of United 
Nations, at the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Institute of Rural Life re- 
cently held in Great Britain. By fly- 
ing across the Atlantic to spend one 
night with the delegates Dr. Miller 
demonstrated the high esteem in 
which the FAO holds the Institute of 
Rural Life at Home and Overseas, 
whose aim it is to study the values 
underlying the activities of the coun- 
tryside and to pool the knowledge 
and experience of those who work in 
this sphere at home with those of peo- 
ple working overseas. 

Among the ninety men and women 
who assembled for the conference 
were visitors from India, East and 
West Africa, the Sudan, and Jamaica; 
missionaries from China, Fiji, and 
Madagascar; as well as_ farmers, 
teachers, and social workers from 
Britain. 

The purpose of these conferences is 
primarily to arouse the interest of 
nonspecialists whose work takes them 
into rural areas and to give to the 
specialists a new insight into the sig- 
nificance of their vocations. 

The Rev. A. K. Mathews, Vicar of 
Rogate, Sussex, painted a vigorous 
picture of ways in which the Church 
can again provide a center of inspira- 
tion and a driving force for the com- 
mon life of the village. 

The conference owed much to the 
inspiring chairmanship of Dr. W. E. 
Farndale, a former moderator of the 
Free Church Federal Council, who in 
his opening and closing speeches speci- 
fied fundamental motives in cultivat- 
ing the science of human relation- 
ships. He stressed the need for an 
evaluation of the industrial revolution 
now taking place in countries over- 
seas, with special reference to food 
and population. If the scientific knowl- 
edge available to mankind were to be 
effectively applied, the food crop could 
be doubled. 

The Christian is a good husbandman 
because he is an apprentice of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth. To reclaim ru- 
ral life for Christ, both at home and 
overseas, is indeed the mission of the 
members of this Institute. 

—ROocGER LAMBERT 
Secretary 


Marks of 
a Good Rural Church 


@ Much has been said and written re- 
cently concerning good or great city 
churches. I would like to submit the 
following measures of a good rural 
church: 


1. The creation and cultivation of 
vital belief in God, as revealed in God. 


2. A growing confidence in the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. 


3. A desire to make timely applica- 
tion of biblical truths. 


4. A minimum of sectarianism, 
group conceit, or group exclusiveness. 


5. Community-wide evidence of 
good will and good deeds. 


6. Courageous opposition to all 
manifestations of evil. 


7. Fruitful cooperation in meeting 
individual and community needs. 


8. Effective promotion of health and 
happiness. 

9. Respect for honest and harmless 
convictions and personal preferences. 


10. An unyielding belief in the su- 
premacy of beauty, truth, goodness. 


These measures apply equally well 
to city churches. It is needless to point 
out that Bible reading, church attend- 
ance, and personal piety contribute in- 
calculably to the ten objectives. I am 
bold enough to say that communities 
with a low supply of these traits are 
red signals of warning to the Church. 
A voice may be saying, “Weighed in 
the balance and found wanting.” 

—Dr. O. F. Hau 
Kentucky Rural Leader 


Adventist Congregation 
Sets Record for Giving 


e Seventh-day Adventist headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., announced 
what is believed to be a new all-time 
record for giving by members of a 
single church. The Isabel Street Ad- 
ventist Church in Glendale, Califor- 
nia, with 1,557 members, reported to- 
tal contributions of $337,698 in 1951, 
an average of $242 per member for 
the year. Of this sum $266,422 was 
collected as tithes and $11,275 repre- 
sented mission and church expense 
offerings. 

Total contributions from more than 
10,000 Adventist congregations in the 
United States are expected to exceed 
$50,000,000 this year, with $9,000,000 
earmarked for missions and welfare 
activities. 


Grass Roots 
Extension Service 
By CornELIo M. FERRER* 


® When Dr. Burl A. Slocum trans; 
ferred to The Philippines from Chine 
in 1948, he became director of rura} 
work of the Baptist mission field ir 
four provinces, namely, Antique, Ca; 
piz, Iloilo, and Negros Occidental. 

As an approach to his rural work: 


Dr. Slocum (whose picture appears: 
above) thought of starting the pro 
gram at the top level by organizing: 
provincial, district, and local church: 
committees to carry the work out to 
the people, with the idea that it 
would ultimately cover all phases of 
rural life. 

After a year Dr. Slocum intimated: 
to this writer that the whole set-up 
did not work well. The pastors were 
slow to respond. They were not ade-. 
quately prepared to participate active-. 
ly in the practical aspects of the ru-. 
ral ministry. Their seminary training | 
was limited to biblical studies, theol- 
ogy, philosophy, history, homiletics, , 
and sacred music. Philippine evangeli- - 
cal seminaries have no departments; 
of the rural church. 

In view of this unsuccessful venture } 
Dr. Slocum changed his strategy of | 
approach from the top level to the) 
base and carried his rural work direct 
to the people. The result was amazing. 
Today he reports that 623 farmers are | 
in farm study classes, 606 boys and | 
girls in 4-W Club work, and the de-. 
mand for direct extension service in| 
near and distant places is so great that | 
it is impossible to meet it. 

Dr. Slocum has prepared nearly 
twenty-five different 4-W Club bul- 
letins which are in great demand all 
over The Philippines. His bulletin on 
poultry diseases and parasites is now 
in its third printing. 

*Mr. Ferrer is Director, Department of 


the Rural Church, Philippine Federation of 
Christian Churches. 


